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T. S. ARTHUR. 


It is gratifying to those who are accustomed to 
refer effects to their .causes, to recognize in a use¬ 
ful and honourable career in life the result of a 
virtuous and well-principled education. When we 
say education, we do not mean, of course, the little 
modicum of learning which a child picks up at 
school, but the habits, principles and tone of mind 
which he receives from parental care and example 
at home. This is the education which shapes a 
man’s character and marks his destiny. Mr. Ar¬ 
thur, for example, owes little or nothing to the 
school—everything to the fireside discipline. Bom 
some thirty-five years since near New Windsor, in 
the state of New York, transferred to Baltimore in 
early boyhood, bound apprentice to a laborious 
trade when a mere child, his external advantages 
of learning were scanty indeed; but the earnest 
training of pious parents gave his mind an impress 
of firmness, conscientiousness and perseverance in 
the path of duty, which has rendered him a bene¬ 
factor to his race. 

When a child at school, Arthur was considered 
by his teachers hopelessly dull and stupid, and his 
parents were seriously advised by the last who had 
charge of him, to put him to some trade, “ as he 
was good for nothing else.” This was accordingly 
done before he had reached his fourteenth year. 
The source of this apparent dulness was mere 
timidity and wont of confidence in his own powers 
—the effect of this natural disposition being con¬ 
siderably increased by the harshness and brutality 
of his teacher. 


He worked at the trade to which he was appren- t 
ticed until he was nearly of age, when a disease, < 
brought on by too close application, compelled him j 
to seek another means of livelihood. During the > 
latter years of his apprenticeship, a thirst for know. 1 
ledge became excited. After working all day, and 1 
often until nine or ten o'clock at night, he would | 
read and study during the hours in which his fellow } 
apprentices took their recreation. In this way, he ? 
was enabled to store his mind with much valuable > 
information. The difficulty of procuring books, and i 
the want of some kind and judicious friend to guide < 
and direct his studies, have ever since, when he has f 
thought of this most important period of his life, f 
been a source of great regret to him. He had ac- ! 
cess to no library; there was no one wisely to direct, ! 
encourage and counsel him. A humble, retiring, j 
even shrinking apprentice boy, no one took him by j 
the hand, for no one of those by whom he was sur- > 
rounded was sufficiently versed in the study of hu- s 
man character to perceive what was in him. But, 1 
nevertheless, under a most unpromising exterior of < 
reserve and diffidence, he possessed the elements ) 
of all high success in elevated moral purposes, self- ? 
respect, firmness and perseverance. i 

We do not consider it by any means certain, < 
however, that superior external means and appli- < 
ances would have been attended by commensurate j 
advantages in the practical result. How much of j 
that concentration of moral force which is so con- j 
spicuous a trait in Mr. Arthur's compositions, may 
be the result of lonely, meditative hours, passed ! 
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during that forming period of life when most young j 
people find their attention solicited and their minds ' 
dissipated by too wide a field of “entertaining and i 
instructive literature," is a matter of doubt. A great > 
authority informs us that “ it is good for a man to ! 
bear the yoke in his youth.” Restraint and de- i 
privation, which sometimes crush a weak intellect, | 
impart new force and determination to a strong one, ' 
as pressure increases the resisting power of steam. > 
It may be that we have to thank the hardships of j 
Mr. Arthur's youth for the abundant usefulness of ! 
his manhood. ! 

The idea of making literatnre a profession was \ 
one of the last to enter the mind of Mr. Arthur, i 
He commenced writing because he felt constrained 
to express the thoughts and feelings that pressed for 
utterance. He published at first because a friend 
to whom he showed some fugitive efforts solicited 
the privilege of using them in a forthcoming work. 
Afterwards, circumstances made him the editor of 
a widely circulated literary newspaper in Baltimore, 
which under his charge took a high position. He 
wrote much for that. He was subsequently in¬ 
duced to send articles to our own “Lady’s Book,” 
through the pages of which he became extensively 
known. His removal from Baltimore to this city, 
where he now resides, took place in 1841. 

Among the more considerable works of Mr. Ar¬ 
thur are “Insubordination," “Six Nights with 
the Washingtonians," “Tired of Housekeeping," 
and a number of nouvelettes which were published 
in the cheap form and diffused over every part of 


the country, greatly to the advantage of social hap- 
piness and the cultivation of elevated moral feeling 
in the people. 

The Harpers have recently commenced giving a 
series of Mr. Arthur’s works. They have already 
published “ Sweethearts and Wives.” Another 
volume, called “Lovers and Husbands," is ready 
to be issued. They are publishing a third volume, 
called “ Married and Single ,” making a series of 
three volumes on the subject of marriage. These 
are to be followed by other works of the same 
general character, to be issued from the press of 
the same enterprising publishers. 

Mr. Arthur’s success as a writer of prose fiction 
is the result of a high moral purpose, pursued with 
an ardour that never cools and a perseverance that 
never flags. It is this which makes him note and 
record all the minutim of manners, conversation and 
conduct, which indicate the varied workings of the 
heart, the thousand weaknesses, passions and ca¬ 
prices, so much disregarded by common observers, 
but so important to insure the vraisemblance of a 
delineation of human life. The taste of our Ameri¬ 
can public is essentially domestic. It delights in 
those fireside pictures where the affections and the 
moral feelings have play. The writer who appeals 
most directly to the heart, therefore, will always 
have the preference. It is fortunate that, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, the feelings appealed to are the best 
which belong to our nature, and the popular favour¬ 
ite is one who will never abuse his advantages to 
the detriment of human virtue and happiness. 
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